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Comme en cueillant une Guirlande 
L homme eſt autant plus travaille, 
Que le Parterre eft emaillè 

D'une diverſitè plus grande: 

Tant de fleurs de tant de cotez 


Fuiſant paroitre en leurs beautex , 


Larttfice de Ia Nature, 
I tient ſuſpendu ſon deſir, 


Et ne ſcait en cette peinture 
Ni que . ni que choiſir. 
MALHERBE. 
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Dear Sin, 


. 
if / - 
* 
— — — oi — — uqb1 


CHAxNc'p to ſay in the diſcourſe on Pos Ie 
IMITATION, “that coincidencies of a certain 

<6 kind, and in a certain degree, cannot fail to convict 
e a-writer of Imitation.“ You are ſometimes cur 
ous to know what theſe coincidencies are, and have 
thought that an attempt to point them out would ſur- 
niſh an uſeful Supplement to what I have written on 
this ſubject. You urge me too to this attempt by 
the promiſe, it ſeems, I made of engaging in it. But 
haye you obſerv'd what I faid at the ſame time, 
e That ſuch a deſign would require, beſides a care» 
e ful examination of the workings of the human 

* mind, an exact ſcrutiny of the moſt original and 
„ moſt imitative writers.“ * And, with all your pare 


* Disc. on Foxx. III T- p. 209. 24 Ed. 5 
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- tiality for me, can you, in earneſt, think me capable 
of fulfilling the fir/# of theſe conditions; Or, if I 
were, do you imagine that, at this time o' day, I can 
have the leiſure to perform the other? My younger 
years, indeed, have been ſpent in turning over thoſe 
authors which young men are moſt fond of; and 
amongſt theſe I will not diſown that the Poets of an- 


tient and modern fame have had their full ſhare in 


my affection. But You, who love me ſo well, would 
not wiſh me to paſs more of my life in theſe flowery 
regions; which tho* You may yet wander in with- 


out offence, and the rather as you wander in them 


with ſo pure a mind and to ſo moral a purpoſe, there 
ſeems no decent pretence for me to loiter in them 
InP longer. 


| Yet in ſaying this I would not be thought to 44 
amo that ſevere character; which, tho' ſometimes 


the garb of reaſon, is oftener, I believe, the ' maſk 
of dullneſs, or of ſomething worſe. No, I am too 
ſenſible to the charms, nay to the uſes of your pro- 
feſſion, to affect a contempt for it. The great Ro- 
man ſaid well, Haec ſludia adoleſcentiam alunt; ſene- 
Futem oblectant. We make a full meal of them in 
our youth. And no philoſophy requires ſo perfect a 
mortification as that we ſhould wholly abſtain from 
them' in our riper years. But ſhould we reverſe the 
obſervation ; and take this light food not as the re- 


freſhment only, but as the proper nouriſhment of 


Age ; ſuch a name, as Cicero's, I am afraid, would 
be wanting, and not eaſily found, -to Juli the 
practice. 


Let 
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OF IMITATION: 


Let us own then, on a greater authority than His, 
That eyery thing is beautiful in it's ſeaſon The 
Spring hath it's buds and bloſſoms : But, as the year 
runs on, You are not'diſpleas'd, perhaps, to ſee them 
fall off; And would certainly be diſappointed not to 
find them, in due time, ſucceeded by thoſe mellow, 


hangings, the poet ſomewhere ſpeaks of. 


I could alledge ſtill graver reaſons. But I would 
only ſay, in one word, that your friend has had his 
ſhare in theſe amuſements. I may recolle& with 
pleaſure, but muſt never live over * . 


Pierioſque dies, et arhantes carthina fornos. 


Yet ſomething, you inſit, is to be done; and, if it 
amount to no more than a ſpecimen or flight ſketch, 
fuch as my memory, or the few notes I have by me, 
would furniſh, the deſign, you think, is not _— 
to be relinquiſhed. 


I underſtand the danger of pratifying you on theſe 
terms. Yet, whatever it be, I have no power to 


excuſe myſelf from any attempt, by which, you tell 


me at leaft, I may be able to gratify you. I will do 


my belt, then, to draw together ſuch obſervations, 


as I have ſometimes thought, in reading the poets, 


moſt material for the certain diſcovery of Imitations. 
And I addreſs them to you, not only as You are the 
propereſt judge of the ſubject; You, who underſtand 
ſo well in what manner the Poets are us'd to imi- 
tate each other, and who yourſelf ſo finely imitate 


the beſt of them; But as I would give You this ſmall 
A 3 E 
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proof of my affection, and have perhaps the ambition 
of publiſhing to the world in this way the entire 
ſriendſhip; that ſubſiſts between us. 

" You tell me I have ſucceeded not amiſs in ex- 
plaining the difficulty of detecting Imitations. The 
materials of poetry, You own, lie fo much in com- 


mon amoneſt all writers, and the ſeveral ways of 


employing them are ſo much under the controul of 
common ſenſe, that writings will in many reſpects 
be ſimilar, where there is no thought or deſign of 
Imitating. I take advantage of this conceſſion to 
conclude from it, That we can ſeldom pronounce 
with certainty of Imitations without ſome external 
proof to affift us in the diſcovery. You will under- 
ſtand me to mean by theſe external proofs, the previ- 
ous knowledge we have, from conſiderations not re- 
ſpeRing the Nature of the work itſelf, of the wri> 
ter's ability or inducements to imitate. Our firſt en- 
quiry, then, will be, concerning the Age, e 
bene Education of the ſuppos'd Imitator. | 

We can determine with little certainty, how 95 
the principal Greek writers have been indet.ed to 
Imitation. We trace the waters of Helicon no 
higher than to their ſource. And we acquieſce, with 
reaſon, in the device of the old painter, You know 
of, who ſomewhat rudely indeed, but not abſurdly, 
drew the figure of — with a fountain ſtreaming 
out of his mouth, and the other poets watering 


Hither 


at it, 
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7 we can ſay, might be Original. 


OF IMITATION. 

Hither, as to their fountain, other Stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 
The Greek writers then were, or for any thing . 


But we can rarely E this of any other. And 
the reaſon is plain. When a taſte for. letters pre- 
vail'd in any country, if it aroſe at firſt from the ef- 
forts of original thinking, it was immediately che- 


riſh'd and cultivated by the/ ſtudy of the old writets, 


You are too well acquainted with the progreſs of an- 


tient and modern wit to doubt of this fact. Rome 


adorn'd itſelf in the ſpoils. of Greece. And both aſ- 
ſiſted in dreſſing up the later European poetry. 
What elſe do You find in the Italian or French 
Wits, but the old matter, work' d over again; only 
preſented to us in a new form, and embelliſh'd per- 
haps with a conceit or two of mere modern inven- 
tion? 

But the Engliſh, You ſay,” or l your fondneſy 
for Your Maſters leads You to ſuppoſe, are original 
thinkers. *Tis true, Nature has taken a pleaſure. to 
ſhew us what ſhe could do, by the production of 
ONE Prodigy, But the reſt are what we admire 
them for, not indeed without Genius, perhaps with 
a larger ſhare of it than has fallen to the. lot of 
others, yet directly and chiefly by the diſcipline of 
art and the helps of Imitation. 

There is however a diſtinction to be made. When 
the fathers of the Engliſh poeſy appear'd, antient li- 
terature was not ſufficiently known, and at another 

AS period 
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period it was not ſufficiently conſider'd, to produce a 
firict and ſtudied Imitation. But the I of theſe 


Poets, tho' You reſpet them for their age and for 


their real merits, are not your favourites. And the 
ether you deſpiſe for writing fo ill in their own way, 


when the models, they had in their hands, would 
have taught them to excell in a better. | 


To come then to the golden times of our two 
Queens, when the Muſes, they ſay, went to court, 
and, which ſome may account the greater wonder, 
were not debunch'd there. Indeed the poetry of theſe 
Reigns is the nobleſt we have to boaſt of. Invention 


Was at it's height in the one; and Correctneſs in the 


other. In both, the manners of a court refin'd, with- 
out either breaking or corrupting the ſpirit of our Poets. 
But do you forget that EL1zARETH read Greek and 
Latin almoſt as eaſily as our Profeſſors ? And can you 
doubt that what ſhe knew ſo well, would be known, 

_ admired, and imitated by every other ? or ſay, that 
the writers of her time were, ſome of them, ignorant 


enough of the {earned languages to be inventors ; can 


you ſuppoſe, from what you know of the faſhion of that 
age, that their fancies would not be ſprinkled, and their 
wits refreſhed by the eſſences of the Italian poetry ? 

I ſcarcely need ſay a word of our other Queen, 
whoſe reign was unqueſtionably the zra of claflic imi- 
tation and of claſſic taſte. Even they, who had ne- 
ver been as far as Greece or Italy, to warm their ima- 
ginations or ſtock their memories, might do both to a 


tolerable degree in France; which tho? it bow'd to 
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_ of MITATION> Ta 
our. country 8 n, had almoſt the aſcendant' in \ point 
of letters. * 

I mention. theſe ** andy to put you in mind 
that hardly one of our poets has been in a condition to 
do without, or certainly to be above the ſuſpicion of 
learned imitation. And the obſervation is ſo true, 
that even in this our age, when good letters, they 
fay, are departing from us, the Greek or Roman 
ſtamp is ſtill viſible in every work of genius, that has 
taken with the public. Do you think one needed to 
be told in the title-page, that a late DRAMA, or 
ſome later Op Es were form'd on the ancient model? 

The drift of all this, you will ſay, is to overturn 
the former diſcourſe; for that now I pretend, every 
degree of likeneſs to a preceding writer is an argu- 


ment of imitation. Rather, if you pleaſe, conclude 


that, in my opinion, every degree of likeneſs is ex- 
poſed to the /uſpicion of imitation, To convert this 
ſuſpicion into a proof, it is not enough to ſay, that a 
writer might, but that his circumſtances make it plain 
or probable at leaſt, that he dia imitate, 

Of theſe circumſtances then, the firſt I ſhould think 
deſerving , our attention, is the AGE in which the 
writer lived. One ſhould know if it were an age 
addicted to much ſtudy, and in which it was credit» 
able for the beſt writers to make a ſhew of their read- 
ing. Such eſpecially was the age ſucceeding to that 


memorable zra, the revival of letters in theſe weſtern 


countries. The faſhion of the time was to inter- 
weave as much of antient wit as poſſible in every new 
work. 


10 ON THE MARKS 


work. Writers were ſo far from affecting to think 
and ſpeak in their own way, that it was their pride 
to make the admired antients think and ſpeak for 
them. This humour continued very long, and in ſome 
fort even ſtill continues; with this difference indeed, 

that, then, che antics: were introduced to do the 


honours, ſince to do the drudgery of the entertain- 


ment, But ſeveral cauſes conſpired to carry it to its 
height in England about the beginning of the laſt 


century. You may be ſure then, the writers of that 
Period abound in imitations. 'The beſt poets boaſted 


of them as their ſovereign excellence. And you will 
eaſily credit, for inſtance, that B. Johnſon was a ſer- 
vile-imitator, when you find him on ſo many occa- 


ſions little better than a painful tranſlator. 
I foreſee the occaſion I ſhall have, in the courſe of 


this letter, to weary you with citations ; and would 
not therefore go out of my way for them. Yet, amidſt 


a a thouſand inſtances of this ſort in Johnſon, the fol- 


lowing, I fancy, will entertain you. The Latin 
_ you know, are © of Catullus. 


ut flos in ſeptis ſecxetus naſcitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo convulſus aratro, 

Quem mulcent auræ, firmat ſol, educat imber, 5 
Multi illum pueri, multæ optavere puellæ. 
Idem, quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, nullz optavere puellæ. 


— in Johnſon's way, in one of his maln, to 
e this lage! and obſerve with what induſtry 


Wa 


88 


OF IMTTATION. rr 
He has es the ſenſe, While the ſpirit of his au- 
thor eſcapes him. 2 


| Look, how a flower that cloſe in A. grows, 

Hlid from rude cattle, bruiſed with no plows, __ 

Which th'air doth ſtroke, ſun ſtrengthen, ſhow' rs, 
\..__ ſhoot high'r, | 

It many youths, and many maids deſire 3 


| The ſame, when cropt by cruel hand is wither'd, ; 
No youths at all, no maidens have deſir d. 


wal was not thus, you remember, that Arioſto amd 
Pope have tranſlated theſe fine We ma to ret 
to our purpoſe: + 
To this confideration of the hs of a welter; you 
may add, if you pleaſe, that of his EDUCAT10N-« 
Tho? it might not, in general, be the faſhion to af- 
fect learning, the habits acquired by a particular 
writer might diſpoſe him to-do fo. What was leſs 
eſteemed by the enthuſiaſts of Milton's time (of which 
however he himſelf was one of the greateſt) than pro- 
= phane or indeed any kind of learning? Yet we, 
who know that his youth was ſpent in the ſtudy of the 
beſt writers in every language, want but little evi- 
3 dence to convince us that his great genius did not diſ- 
3 dain to ſtoop to imitation. You aſſent, I dare ſay, 
to Dryden's compliment, tho” it be an invidious one, 
3 *© That no man has ſo copiouſly tranſlated Hoiner's 
Greciſms, and the Latin elegancies of Virgil.” 
Nay, don't you remember, the other day, that we 
were half of a mind to give him up for a ſhameleſs 
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10 ON THE MARKS 
plagiary, chiefly becauſe we were ſure he had been a 
great reader? 
But no great writer, it will be ſaid, has flouriſhed - 
out of a learned age, or at leaſt without ſome tincture 
ll] of learning. It may be ſo. Yet every writer is not 
diſpoſed to make the moſt of theſe advantages. What 
if we pay ſome regard then to the CHARACTER of the 
writer? A poet, enamoured of himſelf, and who 
ſets up for a great inventive genius, thinks much to 
profit by the ſenſe of his predeceſſors, and even when 
de ſteals, takes care to diſſemble his thefts and to 
conceal them as much as poſſible. You know I have 
inſtanced in ſuch a poet in Sir William D' Avenant. 1 
In detecting the imitations of - ſuch a writer one muſt 
then proceed with ſome! caution. But what if our 
concern be with one, whoſe modeſty leads him to re- 
| vere the ſenſe and even the expreſſion of approved 
authors, whoſe taſte enables him to ſele& the fineſt 
paſſages in their works, and whoſe judgment deter- 
E mines him to make a free uſe of them? Suppoſe we 
{i know-all this from common fame, and even from his 
| own confeſſion? Would you ſcruple to call that an 
mnimitation in him, which in the other BY have ee 4 
for reſemblance only? / 7 
| As the character is amiable, you will be pleaſed 
to hear me own, there are many of the modern poets 
| to whom it belongs. Perhaps, the firſt that occurred 


ta my thoughts was Mr. Addiſon. But the obſerva- 
tion holds of others, and of one, in particular, very 


much his ſuperior i in true genius. I know not we-. 
| 1 | ther 
| 


/ 


OF IMITATION. x3 


ther you agree with me, that the famous * in the 


e 


Ee on man; 
60 OR hana man's the nobleſt fee , Gol, 


BY 


is taken from Plato? 8, TLavtwy iepuraroy *5-4v Arbe 
0 dab. But I am ſure you will, that the gill, more 


famous lines, which ſhallow men repeat without un- 


derſtanding t. Kirk , 


60 For EE of Faith let 8 zealots fight, | 
« His, can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right. 
are but copied, tho with vaſt improvement in the 


force and turn of expreſſion, from the excellent, and 
let it be no diſparagement to him to ſay, from the or- 


thodox Mr, Cowley. 1200 * is N of * 
friend CRASHAW, 


« His F aith perhaps i in ſome nice tenets OF, 
«© Be wrong; his life, I'm (ſure, was in the right.” 


Mr. Pope who found himſelf in the ſame circum- 
ſtances with Craſhaw, and had ſuffered no doubt 


from the like uncharitable conſtructions of graceleſs 


zeal, was very naturally tempted to adopt this candid 
ſentiment, and to give it the erer, heightening of t1 is 


own ſpirited expreſſion. 


Let us ſee then how far we are got in this i inquiry. 
We may fay of the old Latin poets, that they all 
came out of the Greek ſchools. It is as true of the 
moderns in this part of the world, that they, in ge- 
neral, have had their breeding in both the Greek.and 

Latin 


. 
16 ; 
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* 


Latin. But when the queſtion is of any particular 
writer, how far and in what inſtances you may pre- 
ſume on his being a profeſs'd imitator, much will 
depend on the certain knowledge you have of his 
Age, Education, and Character. When all theſe cir- 
cumſtances meet in one man, as they have done in 
others, but in none perhaps ſo eminently as in B. John- 
ſon, wherever .you find an acknowledged likeneſs, 
ou will do him no injuſtice to call it imitation. 

Yet all this, you ſay, comes very much ſhort of 
what you require of me, You want me to ſpecify 
thoſe peculiar conſiderations, and even to reduce them 
into rule, from which one may be authoriſed in any 


-Ififtance to pronounce of imitations, It is not enough, 


you pretend, to ſay of any paſlage in a celebrated 
poet, that it. moſt probably was taken from ſome 
other. In your extreme jealouſy for the eredit of 
your order, you call upon me to ſhew the diſtinct 
marks which convict him of this commerce. 

In a word, Vou require me to turn to the poets; 


to gather a number of thoſe paſſages I call Imitations 3 


and to point to the circumſlances in each that prove 
them to be ſa I attend you with pleaſure in this 
amuſing ſearch. It is not material, I ſuppoſe, that 
we obſerve any ſtrict method in our ramblings. And 
yet we will not wholly neglect it. You Know there 


1s one who ſays, 
ALY I d addreſſe a à bien cüeiller des Roſes: 
Perhaps 
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OF-IMITATION, ug 


Perhaps then weſhall find undoubted marks of Imi- 
tation, both in the SENTIMENT, and EXPRESSION 
of great writers. 

To begin with ſuch conſiderations as are moſt 
GENERAL, 


I. An identity of the ſubjet-matter of poetry is is no 
ſure evidence of Imitation: and leaſt of all, perhaps, 
in natural deſcription. Yet where the focal peculia- 
rities of nature are to be deſcribed, there an exact 
conformity of the matter will evince an imitation. 

Deſcriptive poets have been ever fond of laviſhing 
all the riches of their fancy on the Spring. But the 
appearances of this prime of the year are ſo. diverſified 


with the climate, that deſcriptions of it, if taken di- 


rectly from nature, muſt needs be very different. The 
Greek and Latin, and ſince them, the Provencial 
poets, when they inſiſt, as they always do, on the in- 
dulgent ſoftneſs of this ſeaſon, its genial detus and ef- 


ering breezes, ſpeak nothing but what is agreeable to 
their own experience and feeling. 


It ver; et venus; et veneris prænuntius ants 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter: 
Flora quibus mater præſpergens antè vial 
Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet. 


Venus, or the ſpirit of love, is repreſented by thoſe 
poets as brooding o'er this delicious ſeaſon z 


* 0 


Rura fœcundat voluptas: rura VE NEREM ſentiunt. 
Ipſa gemmas purpurantem pingit annum floribus. 
* Ipſa 
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1 Ipſa furgetitls papillas de Favoni ſpiritu 
© Urguet in toros tepentes ; ĩpſa roris Jucidi, &c. 


and a great deal. more to the ſame purpoſe, which 
every one recollects in the old claſſic and in the Pro- 
vencial poets. 
But when we hear this languague from the more 
northern, and particularly our Engliſh bards, who 
perhaps are ſhivering with the blaſts of the north-eaſt, 
at the very time their imagination would warm itſelf 
with theſe notions, one is certain this cannot be the 
effect of obſervation, but of a ſportful fancy ; ; enchant- 
ed by the native lovelineſs of theſe exotie images, and 
charmed by the ſecret inſenſible power of imitation. 
And to ſhew the certainty of this concluſion, Shake- 
re we may obſerve, who had none of this claſſical 
or Provencial bias on his mind, always deſcribes, not 
a Greek, or Italian, or Provencial, but an Engliſh 
Spring; where we meet with many unamiable cha- 
racters; and, among the reſt, inſtead of Zephyr | or 
Favonius, we have the bleak north-eaſt, that nips the 
blooming infants of the Spring. 

But there are other obvious examples. In Cran- 
mer's prþphetic ſpeech, at the end of HENRY VIII 
when the poet makes him ſay of Queen Elizabeth, 
that, 

« In her da 6 ev*'ry man ſhall eat with ſafety 

Under his own vine what he plants. 


and of K. James, that 
| — He ſhall fouriſh 


ö 
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e. And, like a mountain Cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him“ | 


It is eaſy to ſee that his Vine and Cedtr are not of 
Engliſh growth, but tranſplanted from Judza. I do | 
not mention this as an impropriety in the poet, who, | 
for the greater ſolemnity of his prediction; and even | 
from a principle of decorum, makes his Arch-biſhop = 
fetch his imagery from Scripture. I only take notice | 
of it as a certain argument that the imagery was not 
his own, that is, not ſuggeſted by his own wn 
tion of nature. 

The caſe You ſee, in theſe inſtances, is the ſame 
as if an Engliſh landſkip-painter ſhould chooſe to de- | 
corate his Scene with an Italian ſky. The Connoiſ- 

ſeur would ſay, he had copied this particular from 

Titian and not from Nature. I preſume then to give 

it for a certain note of Imitation, when the properties of 

one clime are giveh to another. 

II. You will draw the fame concluſion whenever 

You find © The Genius of one people given to an- 

&* other.” 

1. Plautus gives us the following true picture of the 

Greek manners. | | 


In hominum ætate multa eveniunt hujusmodi— 
Iræ interveniunt, redeunt rurſum in gratiam. 

Verùm iræ ſiquæ forte eveniunt hujusmodi, | 
Inter eos rurſum ſi reventum in gratiam eſt, 


Bis tanto amici ſunt inter ſe, quam prius. 
Ampbyt. A. 111. S. 2. 
Y 
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You are better acquainted with the modern Italian 
writers than I am; but if ever You find any of them 
transferring this placability of temper into an eulogy 
of his countrymen, conclude without heſitation, that 
the ſentiment is taken. 

2. The late Editor of Johnſon's works obſerves 
very well the impropriety .of leaving a trait of Ita- 
lian manners in his Ev'ry man in his humour, when 
he fitted 'up that Play with Engliſh charaQters, Had 
the ſcene been laid originally in England, and that 
trait been given us, it had convicted the poet of 
Imitation. 

3. This attention to the genius of a people will 
ſometimes ſhew You, that' the form of compoſition, 
as well as particular ſentiments, comes from Imita- 
tion, An inſtance occurs to me as I am writing. 
The Greeks, You know, were great haranguers. So 
were the antient Romans, but in a leſs degree. 
One is not ſurpriz'd therefore that their hiſtorians 
abound in ſet ſpeeches ; which, in their hands, be- 
come the fineſt parts of their works. But when You 
find modern writers indulging in this practice of 
ſpeech-making, You may gueſs from what ſource 
the habit is deriv'd. Would Machiavel, for inſtance, 
as little of a Scholar as, they ſay, he was, have a- 
dorn'd his fine hiſtory of Florence with ſo many ha- 
rangues, if the claſſical bias, imperceptibly, it may 
be, to himſelf, had not hung on his mind ? 

Another example is remarkable. You have ſome- 
times wonder'd how it has come to paſs that the mo- 

derns 
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derns delight ſo much in dialogue-writing, and yet 
that ſo very few have ſucceeded in it. The proper 
anſwer to the firſt part of your enquiry will go ſome | 
way towards giving you ſatisfaction as to the laſt, The ; 
practice is not original, has no foundation in the man- 
ners of modern times. It aroſe from the excellence 
of the Greek and Roman dialogues, which was the | 
uſual form in which the antients choſe to deliver their | 
ſentiments on any ſubject. 
Still another inſtance comes in my way. How hap- 
pen'd it, one may aſk, that SIR PHILIP SYDNEY | 
in his Arcadia, and 8 SPENSER in his Fai airy. 
Queen, obſerv'd ſo unnatural a conduct in . thoſe 
works; in which the Story proceeds, as it were, by | 
ſnatches; and with continual interruptions? How was 
the good ſenſe of thoſe writers, ſo converſant beſides 
\ in the beſt models of antiquity, ſeduc'd into this pre- 
poſterous method ? The anſwer, no doubt, is, that 


b they were copying the deſign, or diſorder rather, of 
5 | ARIosTo, the favourite poet of that time. 5 

f | III. Of near akin to this contrariety te the genius 
e i of a people is another mark which a careful reader 
t i will obſerve in the repreſentation of certain TE- 
a- « NETs, different from thoſe which prevail i in a wri- 
a-  *< ter's country or time,” 

ay 4 1. We ſeldom are able to faſten an imitation, with 


certainty, on ſuch a writer as Shakeſpear. Sometimes 
we are, but never to ſo much advantage as when he 
happens to forget himſelf in this reſpect. When Clau- 

B 2 dio, 
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dio, in Meaſure for Meaſure, pleads for his life in 

1 famous ſpeech, | 
Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; ; 
To lye in cold obſtruftion, and to rot; | 

Tais ſenſible warm motion to become | 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 

Too bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed Ice; 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence about 


The pendant world - 


It is plain that theſe are not the Sentiments which any 
man entertain'd of Death in the writer's age or in 
that of the ſpeaker. We ſee in this paſſage a mixture 
of Chriſtian and Pagan ideas; all of them very ſuſ- 
ceptible of poetical ornament, and conducive to the i 
argument of the Scene; but ſuch as Shakeſpear had N 
never dreamt of but for Virgil's Platonic hell; where, 
as we read, 
— aliæ panduntur inanes 
Suſpenſæ ad ventos: aliis ſub gurgite vaſto, 
Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni. 


5 Virg. L. vi. 

[18 2. A prodigiouſly fine paſſage in Milton may 1 

il niſh another example of this ſort. 

| Wen Luſt 
Dy unchaſt bode, looſe | a and foul talk, 


"But 


r- 


zut 


| Milton drew from, that, in admiration of this poeti- | 


But moſt by lewd and laviſh act of Sin, „ 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, i 
The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 
The divine property of her firſt being. 
Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp, 
Oft ſeen in charnel vaults and ſepulchres, 
Ling'ring, and fitting by a new made grave, 
As loth to leave the body, that it loy'd, | 4 
And linkt itſelf by carnal ſenſuality 5 
Toa degenerate and degraded ſtate. . 
Maſk at Ludlow Caſth. 


This philoſophy of imbruted ſouls becoming thick . 
dotus is ſo remote from any ideas entertain'd at pre- 
ſent of the effects of Sin, and at the ſame time is ſo a- 
greeable to the notions of Plato ( a double favourite 
of Milton, for his own ſake, and for the ſake of his 
being a favourite with his Italian Maſters) that there 
is not the leaſt queſtion of it* $ © being taken from the 
PHAEDO. | 


'H Torguln un Baguveles re 9 bed. wah 10 
Tov ogaloy ToTQ, Oooh Ts Nee ve 80, tel r 
uri xy Tos TEP85 xvAudepeivn * wegs on % a- 
bn Ala 172 ũ Ion Oaiſdegala, of ol agi xen 
Tai ai roiaulas byes tidwha, & A e aro- 
Aube 


There is no wonder, now one ſees the fountain 


cal philoſophy (which nouriſh'd the fine ſpirits of that 
time, tho' it corrupted ſome) he ſhould make the 
B 3 other 
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other ſpeaker in the Scene cry — as in a fit of 
extaſy, | 


How charming is divine philoſophy ! 

Not harſh, and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, | 
And a perpetual feaſt of nectar'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns — - 


The very ideas which Lord SHAFTESBURY has em- 
ployed in his encomiums on the Platonic philoſophy ; 
and the very language which Dr. HENRY Mokre 
would have us'd if he had known to n bim 

ſelf ſo ſoberly. | 5 


3. Having ſaid ſo much of Plato; whom the Ita- 
lian writers have help'd to make known to us, let 
me juſt obſerve one thing, to our preſent purpoſe, of 
thoſe Italian writers themſelves. One of their pecu- 
liarities, and almoſt the firſt that ſtrikes us, is a cer- 
tain ſublime myſtical air which runs thro? all their 
fictions. We find them a ſort of philoſophical fana - 
tics, indulging themſelves in ſtrange conceits con- 
cerning the Soul, the chyming of celeſtial orbs, and. 
* preſiding Syrens.” One may tell by theſe marks, 
that they doted on the fancies of Plato; if we bad 
not, beſides, direct evidence for this concluſion. Taſſo 
ſiays of himſelf, and he applauds the ſame thing in 
Petrarch, ** Leſſi gia tutte l'opere di Platone, & mi 
& rimaſſero molti ſemi nella mente della ſua dottri- 
% na,” I take Wes words from Menage, who has 
much 
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much more to the ſame purpoſe, in his elegant obſer- 


' vations on the Amintas of this poet. 


One ſees then where Milton had been for that | 


imagery in the ARCADEs, 


——— then liften I 
To the © celeſtial Syrens harmony, - 
That fit upon the nine enfolded 8 mY 
And {ing to thoſe that hold the vital ſhears, 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round, 
On which the fate of Gods and men is wound. 


The beſt comment on theſe verſes is a paſſage in 
| the xth Book of Plato's Republic, where this whole 

ſyſtem, of Syrens quiring to the fates, is explained or 
rather deliver'd. 

IV. We have ſeen a Mark of Imitation, in the 
alluſion of writers to certain ſtrange, and foreign te- 
nets of philoſophy. The obſervation may be ex- 
tended to all thoſe paſſages (which are innumerable in 
our poets) that allude to the rites, 38 language 
and theology of Paganiſm. 


It is true indeed this Species of id de is not 
that which is, properly, the ſubject of this Letter. 


The moſt original writer is allowed to furniſh him- 
ſelf with poetical ideas from all quarters. And the 
management of learned Alluſion is to be regarded, 
perhaps, as one of the niceſt offices of Invention. 
Yet 'it may be uſeful to ſee from what ſources a 
great poet derives his materials; and the rather, as 
this detection will ſometimes account for the manner 
B 4 in 
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in which he diſpoſes of them. However I will but 


detain You with a remark or two on this claſs of 
Imitations. 

1. I obſerve that even  Shakefpear himſelf abounds 
in learned Alluſions. How he came by them, is an- 
other queſtion; tho? not ſo difficult to be anſwered, 
You know, as ſome have imagined. They, who 
are in ſuch aſtoniſhment at the learning of Shake- 


ſpear, beſides that they certainly carry the notion of 


his illiteracy too far, forget that the Pagan imagery 


was familiar to all the poets of his time — that abun- 
dance of this ſort of learning was to be pick'd up 
from almoſt ev 'ry Engliſh book, he could take into 
his hands — that many of the beſt writers in Greek 
and Latin had been tranſlated into Engliſh — that 
his converſation lay. amongſt the molt learned, that 
is, the moſt paganiz'd poets of his age — but above 
all, that, if he had never look*d into books, or con- 
| vers'd with bookiſh men, he might have learn'd al- 
moſt all the ſecrets of paganiſm (ſo far, I mean, as 
a poet had any uſe of them) from the MasKs of 
B. Johnſon ; contriv'd by that poet with ſo pedanti- 
cal an exactneſs, that one is ready to take them for 
lectures and illuſtrations on the antient learning, 1 ra- 
ther than exerciſes of modern wit. The taſte of the 
age, much devoted to erudition, and Rill more, the 
taſte of the Princes, for whom he writ, gave a pro- 
digious vogue to theſe unnatural exhibitions. And 
the knowledge of antiquity, requiſite to ſucceed in 

them, was, I imagine, the reaſon that Shakeſpear was 
not 
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not over fond to try his hand at theſe elaborate tri- 
fles. Once indeed he did, and with ſuch ſucceſs as 
to diſgrace the very beſt things of this kind we find 
in Johnſon. The ſhort Mask in the Tempeſt is fitted 
up with a claffical exactneſs. But it's chief merit 
lies in the beauty of the Sher, and the richneſs of 
the poetry. Shakeſpear was ſo ſenſible of his Superi-- 
ority, that he could not help exulting a little upon 
it, where he makes Ferdinand ſay, | 


This is a moſt majeſtic Vifon, and 
Harmonious charming Lays — 


*Tis true, another Poet, who poſſeſs'd a greg 
part of Shakeſpear's Genius and all Johnſon's learn- 
ing has carried this courtly entertainment to it's laſt 
perfeAion. But the Maſe at Ludlow Caſtle was, in 
ſome meaſure, owing to the fairy Scenes of his Prede- 
ceſſor; who chofe this province of Tradition, not 
only as moſt fuitable to the wildneſs of his vaſt crea- 
tive imagination, but as the /e for his unlettered 
Muſe to walk in. For here he had much, You 
know, to expect from the popular credulity, and no- 
thing to fear from the claſſic ſuperſtition of that 


time. 


2. It were endleſs to * this note of imitation 


to Nr poets confeſſedly learned. 1. one inſtance 


is curious enough to be juſt mention'ꝰd. 
Mr. Waller, in his famous poem on the A 


over the Dutch on 7722 3 1665. has the following 
lines 


His 
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His ae t heav'n th' aſpiring an 
| took 

Baut fell, like Pn AB TON , with thunder ſtrook: 
From vaſter hopes than his, he ſeem'd to fall, 

Tbat durſt attempt the Bx1iT1SH Admiral: 

33 From her broadſides a ruder flame is thrown, 

Than from the fiery chariot of the Sun: 


Tur, bears the RADIANT ENS1GN or THE 
DAY; 


And Snx, the flag that governs in the Sea. 


' He is comparing the Britiſh Admiral's Ship to the 
Chariot of the Sun. You ſmile at the quaintneſs of 
the conceit, and the ridicule he falls into, in explain- 
ing it. But that is not the queſtion at preſent. The 
Latter, he ſays, bears the radiant enſign of the day. 
The other, the enſign of naval dominion, We under- 
ſtand how properly the Englih Flag is here denomi- 
nated. But what is that other Enſig n? The Sun it- 
ſelf, it will be ſaid. But who in our days, ever ex- 


preſs'd the Sun by ſuch a periphraſis? The image i is 


apparently antique, and eaſily explain! d by thoſe who 
know that antiently the Sun was commonly emble- 


&  mwmatiz'd by a flarry or radiate figure; nay, that ſuch 
_ Aa figure was plac'd aloft, as an Enſign, over the Sun's 


charioteer, as we may ſee in repreſentations : of this 
ſort on antient Gems and Medals. 

From this original then Mr. Waller's i imagery was 
certain taken; and it is properly applied in this 
place where he is ſpeaking of the Chariot of the Sun, 
and Pbaeton's fall from it. But to remove all doubt 

. in 
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in the caſe, we can even point to the very paſſage of 
a Pagan poet, which Mr, Waller had- e een 


rather tranſlated. 25 1444 ” ie — 18 1928 3 A 


Propterea noctes hiberno tempore ene 
Ceſſant, dum veniat RADIATUM INSIGNE DIET, 


Luer. L. V. 698 


Here, you that the ain nies to a claſſic idea has 
led us to the diſcovery of the:very paſſage from which 
it was taken. And this uſe a learned reader will 
often make of the n of Den Bene con- 
fider'd. ; 
V. Great writers, en Ed, ſometimes aum pe 
character of the Age, they live in; the principles, 
and notions that belong to it. Sometimes they for=; 
<« get themſelves, that is, their own ſituation and cha- 
c racter.“ "Another ign of the; influence of {mis 
tation. 9 . i „ EINE 
1. When we ſee ſuch _———_ RADA and Ma- 
RIANA, Writers of fine talents indeed, but of recluſe; 
lives and narrow obſervation, chuſing to talk like 
men of the world, and abounding in the moſt refin'd 
concluſions of the cabinet, we are dure that thia 
character, which we find ſo natural in a Cardinal Dx 
ReT2, is but aſſum'd by theſe Jeſuits. And we are; 
not ſurpriz'd to diſcover, on examination, a _ 
beſt reflexions are copied from 'T a c1Tvs,/ 


On the other hand, when a man of the world. took! . 


it into his head, the other day, in a moping fit, to 


talk amen, every body concluded that this was not. 
the | 
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the language of the writer or his ſituation, but that he 
had been poaching in. ſome pedant; perhaps in the 
Stoical Fop, he affected ſo much contempt of, Sk - 
NECA. 

52 Sowathnes we catch a great writer deviating 
from his natural manner, and taking pains, as it were, 

to appear the very reverſe of his proper character. 
Would y6u wiſh a ſtronger proof of his being ſe+ 
duc'd, at leaft for the time, by the charms of imi- 
tation? 
Nothing is better koown than the eaſy, elegant, 
agrecable vein of VoiTURE. Yet you have read his 
famous Letter to BAL Z Ac, and have been ſurpriz'd, 
no doubt, at the forc'd, quaint, and puffy manner, 
in which it is written. The ſecret is, Voiture is 
aping Balzac from one end of this letter to the other. 
Whether to pay his court to him, or to laugh at him, 
or that perhaps, in the inſtant of writing, he really 
fancied an excellence in the ſtyle of that great man, 
is not eaſy to determine. An eminent French critic, 
I remember, is inclined to take it for a piece of moc- 
kery. At all events, we muſt needs eſteem it an imi- 


tation. 
3. This remark on the t turn of a writer's genius 


may be further applied to A of his temper or diſ- 
oſttion, 3 
The natural mes of Swift may account for 
his thinking and ſpeaking very often in the ſpirit of 
RocHFoucAULT, without any thought of taking 


from his Maæimt, tho he was an admirer of them, 
| But 
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But if at any time we obſerve ſo humane and benevo- 
lent a man as Mr. Pope giving into this language, we 
ſay of courle; 6 TSP is * his * but an aſſumed 
manner. | 
Or what ſay you to an nee that id | 
both theſe obſervations together? The natural unaf- 
fected turn of Mr. Cowley's manner, and the tender 
ſenſibility of his mind, are equally ſeen and loved in 
his proſe- works, and in ſuch of his poems as were 
written after a good model, or came from the heart. 
A clear ſparkling fancy, ſoftened with a ſhade of me- 
. lancholly, made him, perhaps, of all our poets the 
.moſt capable of excelling in the elegiac way, or of 
touching us in any way where a vein of eaſy language 
and moral ſentiment is required. Who but laments 
then to ſee this fine genius perverted by the prevail- 
ing pedantry of his age, and carried away, againſt the 
bias of his nature, to an emulation of the ragturous, 
high- ſpirited Pindar ? 

I might give many more examples. But you will 
obſerve them in your own reading. I take I firſt 
that come to hand only to explain my meaning, which 
is, That if you find a courſe of ſentiments or caſt 
of compoſition different from that, to which the wri- 
ter's ſituation, genius, or complexion would naturally 
lead him, you may well ſuſpect him of imitation. 


Still it may be, theſe conſiderations are rather too 


general. I come to others more particular and de- 


VI. It 


VI. It may be difficult ſometimes to determine 
--whether a ſingle ſentiment or image be derived or not. 
But when we ſee a clufter of them in two writers, 
applied to the ſame ſubject, one can hardly doubt that 
one of them has copied from the other. 
A celebrated French moraliſt makes the following | 
reflections. Quelle chimereeſt-ce done que Phomme? 
4 4c Quelle nouveautè, quel cahos, quel ſujet de con- 
4 xradition? Juge de toutes choſes, imbecile ver de 
e terre; depoſitaire du vrai, amas e 3 
& gloire, Et rebut de l' univers.“ 
Turn now to the Eſſay on Man, and tell wie if Mr. 
*Pope did not work u p „ reh ein out of m_ | 


' reflexions. 


4 Chaos *. thought and 11580 e cotfues; 

44 Still by himſelf abus'd or diſabus'd; 

ce Create half to riſe, and half to fall, 

Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
* Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error 1 

© The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world.” 


N This concluſion is ill more certain, wid, to- 
gether with a general likeneſs of ſentiments, we find 
"the fame diſpoſition of the parts, eſpecially if that dif- 
5 be in no common form. 


4 Sweet i is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet. 
& With charm of earlieſt birds: pleaſant the ſun, 
% When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads. 

& His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and ow'r, 
6 Gliftring with dew— 


and 
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and the reſt of that fins * in the IVth Book of 


© "ws % 


that I — not e more of it. 
Milton's fancy, as uſual, is rich and exuberant; l 
but the conduct and application of his ĩimagery en 4 
that the whole paſſage was ſhadowed out of thole | 
charming but "EF lines in the DAnAE of Euri- 
Pides. | 


t 5. pat "TR AR rite 1011 
* Kea 4 wovls Mug ideiv fvnvegprons. «ico 
T * Spor daga, N Nö,. 

od Y Tra t 180 fo, E. xa. e 
AM der No Ac u lurgęoò, 47 ideiv, nano, A rial 
Ns Tos ETC, 2 Wold Joni ois, 

IIA. dus vd iy dH iderv d.. 


VII. There is little doubt in ſuch caſes as theſe. 
T here need not perhaps be much in the caſe, ſome- 


times, of ſingle ſentiments or images. As where we 


find © a ſentiment or image in two writers preciſely 
<< the ſame, yet new and unuſual,” | | 

1. Thus we are told very reaſonably, that Milton's 
cluſt'ring locks is the copy of Apollonius' ITAOXMOT 
BOTPTOENTEZ. O. on Spencer, p- go. For tho? the 


metaphor be a juſt one and very natural, yet there is | 


perhaps no other authority for the uſe of it, but in 
theſe two poets, And Milton had da 6 read Apol- 
Jonius, 


A What 
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2. What 1 critic obſerves of Milton's; ' ft 
Vie nM And Wer 


1 ringlets quaint” — 


| beivg taken from Johnſon's, ok 85 
ee When was old Sherwood's bead more quaintly 
—_— 7:0 


is till more unqueſtionable. For here is a combins- 
tion of ſigns to convict the former of imitation: Not 


only the ſingularity of the image, but the identity of = 
expreſſion, and, what J lay the moſt ſtreſs upon, the 


boldneſs of the figure, as employed by Milton. John- 
ſon ſpeaks of old Sherwood's head, as curl'd. Mil- 
ton, as conſcious of his authority, drops the prepara- 


7 tory idea, and ſays at once, The grove curbd. 


Let me add to theſe, ty two more inttances 2 the 
fame poet. ; N | ? | 
. Spenſer tells us of Mia >} 4 


| 
* A little gloming light much like a made. REF 
bos Rees 1. 8 6. 


from 2 when he ſaid, in his e Od 


2 _ —glowing embers thro? the room 005 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom? WS: 


. 
8 


1 


4 Again, i in his deſcription of Paradiſe, 
„ Flow'rs of all hues, and without thorn the roſe. 
Every 


8 
« 


Ay you imagine that Miltoi did not take his idea | 


\' 


\ 


taken from Mr. Pope. One of the moſt ſtriking 
pallages in the E//ay on Man is the following, | 
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Every poet of every time is laviſh of his 1 on 
ſuch occaſions. But the roſe without thorn is a rarity. 
And, tho' it was fine to imagine ſuch an one in Pa- 
radiſe, could only be an Italian refinement. Taſſo, 
you will think, is the original, when "U have n_ 


the following lines; 


Senza quei ſuoi pungenti "I dum 
| Spiegd le foglie Ia purpurea Roſa. 


J Another inflance; All indioremickably) 2 be 


Superior Beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's Jaw, 
Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 


And ſhew'd aNtwrox, as we ſhew an ape. 
| Ep. ii. J. 31. 


Can you doubt, ta the ming this ſentiment, 


that the great poet had his eye on Plato? who makes 
Socrates ſay, in alluſion to a remark of Heraclitus, 
Ori aug 0 cup rurts 15 Neo r panda. 
Hipp. Major. | 
The application indeed is different: And it could 


not be otherwiſe. For the obſervation, which the 


Philoſopher refers mgos Ft0v, is in the Poet given to 
ſuperior Beings only. The conſequence is, that the 
Ape is an object of deriſion in the former Cale, of ad- 

miration, in the latter. | | 
e TT 
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To conclude this head, I will juſt obſerve to you, 


| that, tho' the ſame uncommon ſentiment in two writers 


be uſually the effect of imitation, yet we cannot affirm 
this of Actors in real life. The reaſon is, when the 
ſituation of two men is the ſame, Nature will dictate 
the ſame ſentiments more invariably than Genius. To 
give a remarkable inſtance of what I mean. 

Tacitus relates, in the fir book of his Annals, what 
paſſed in the ſenate on its firſt meeting after the death 
of Auguſtus. His politic ſucceſſor carried it, for ſome 
time, with much apparent moderation. He wiſhed, 
beſides other reaſons, to get himſelf ſolemnly recog- 
© nized for Emperor by that Body, before he entered 
on the exerciſe of his new dignity. Dabat fame, ſays 

the hiſtorian, at vocatus electusgue potius a Republica 


videretur, quam per uxorium ambitum et ſenili adoptione 


irrepſiſſe. One of his courtiers would not be wanting 
to himſelf on ſuch an occaſion. When therefore ſe= 
veral motions had been made in the Senate, concern- 
ing the honours to be paid to the memory of their 
late Prince, MEssALLA VALERIUs moved, RE- 
NOVANDUM PER ANNOS SACRAMENTUM IN No- 
MEN TIBERII; in other words, that the oath of 
allegiance ſhould be taken to Tiberius. This was the 
very point that Tiberius drove at. And the conſci- 
ouſneſs of it made him ſuſpect that this motion might 
be thought to proceed from himſelf. He therefore 
aſk*'d Meſſalla, Num, ſe mandante, eam ſententiam 
promſiſſet? His anſwer is in the following words. 


« Sponte dixiſſe, reſpondrt ; 3 neque in 115, que ad rem- 
I | _ . 
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1 publicam pertinerent, conſilio niſi ſuo uſurum, vel 
«© cum periculo offenſionis. Ea, concludes the hiſto- 
rian, ſola ſpecies adulandi ſupererat. | 

Now it is very remarkable, that we find, in tak 
low? s memoirs, one of Cromwell's alin. on the 
very ſame occaſion anſwering the Protector in the 
very ſame ſpecies of flattery. 

Colonel WILLIAM JEPHSON moved in the Houſe, 
that Cromwell might be made King. Cromwell took 
occaſion, ſoon after, to reprove the Colonel for this 
propoſition, telling him, that he wonder'd what' he 
could mean by it. To which the 2 * That 
while he was permitted the honour of fitting in that 
Houſe, he muft defire the liberty to diſcharge his con- 
ſcience, though his opinion ſhould happen to diſeaſe. 

Here we have a very ſtriking coincidence of ſenti- 
ment, without the-leaſt probability of imitation. For 
no body, I dare ſay, ſuſpects Colonel William Jeph- 
fon of ſtealing this refined ſtroke of adulation from 
Meſſalla Valerius. The truth is, the ſame fituation, 
_ concurring with the ſame corrupt diſpoſition, dictated 
this peculiar ſentiment to the two courtiers. Vet, 
had theſe ſimilar thoughts been found in two drama- 
tic poets of the Auguſtan and Oliverian Ages, we 
ſhould probably have cried out, An Imitation.” And 
with good reaſon. For, beſides the poffibility of an 
Oliverian poet's knowing ſomething of Tacitus, the 
ſpeakers had then been feigned, not real perſonages. 
And it is not ſo likely that two ſuch ſhould agree in 
this ſentiment: I mean, conſidering how new and 

EN TOY "© | parti- 


W 
q 

; * : 
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particular it is. For, as to the more common "ed 
obvious ſentiments, even dramatic ſpeakers will very 
frequently employ the ſame, without affording any 
juſt reaſon to conclude that their prompters _ turn- 
ed plagiaries. 


vm. If to this ſingularity of a ſentiment, you add 
the apparent har/bneſs of it, eſpecially when not gra- 
dually prepar'd (as ſuch ſentiments always will be by 
exact writers, when of their own proper invention) 
the ſuſpicion grows {till ſtronger. I juſt glanc'd at an 
inſtance of this fort in Milton's curl d grove, But 
there are others ſtill more remarkable. Shall I pre- 
ſume for once to take an inſtance from yourſelf? 

Your fine Ode to Memory begins with theſe very 
Iyrical verſes: 


Mother of Wiſdom | Thou whoſe fray 

The throng'd ideal hoſts obey ; | 

Who bidſt their ranks now vaniſh, now appear, 
Flame in the van, and darken in the rear. 


This ſublime imagery has a very original air. Vet 
L, who know how familiar the beſt antient and mo- 
dern critics are to you, have no coude that it is 1 
from StrR ADA. 

« Quid accommodatius, ſays he, ſpeaking of your 
ſuject, Memory, quàm ſimulachrorum ingentes copias, 
tanquàm addictam ubigus tibi ſacramento militiam, eo 
inter ſe nexu ac fide conjunctam cohærentemque ha- 
bere; ut ſive unumquodque ſeparatim, ſive confertim 
univerſa „ live lingula ordinatim ix aciem praferre ve- 

; lis; 
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lis; nihil plans in tanta rerum turba turbetur, ſed 
alia procul atgue in receſſu ſita prodeuntibus locum ce- 
dant; alia, ſe tota confeſtim promant atque in me- 
dium certò evocata prof liant? Hoc tam magno, tam 
fido domeſticorum agmine inſtructus animus, &c.“ 
| Pral. Acad. 1. 

Common writers know little of the art of preparing 

their ideas, or believe the very name of an Ode ab- 
ſolves them from the care of art. But, if this un- 
common ſentiment had been intirely your own, you, 

I imagine, would have dropp'd ſome leading idea to 
introduce it. 

IX. You ſee with what a ſuſpicious eye, we who 
aſpire to the name of critics, examine your writings, 
But every poet will not endure to be ſcrutiniz'd ſo 
narrowly. | 
1, B. Johnſon, in his Prologue to the Sad Shepherd, 
is opening the ſubject of that poem. The n 
his ſhepherd is 

For his loſt Love, who i in the TRENT is ſaid 

To have miſcarried ; *las ! what knows the head 

Of a calm river, whom the feet have drown'd ! 


The reflexion in this place is unneceſſary and even 
impertinent. Who beſides ever heard of the feet of a 
river ? Of arms, we have. And ſo it ſtood in John- 
ſon's original. 
Greateſt and Faireſt Empreſs, know you this, 
Alaſs ] no more than Thames' calm head doth know 
- Whoſe meads his arms drown, or whoſe corn o'er. 
flow. Dr. Doxxz. 


CY The 
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ing a leſſon to Virgil, 


- 
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The poet is ſpeaking of the corruption of the coutts 
of 2 and the alluſion is perfectly fine and natu- 
I. Johnſon was tempted to bring it into his pro- 
mee by the mere beauty of the ſentiment. He had 
a river at his diſpoſal, and would not let flip the op- 
portunity. But his unnatural uſe of it detects his 


<< jmitation.”? 


2. I don't know whether you as taken notice of 


2 miſcarriage, ſomething like this, in the moſt Judt-" 
cious of all the poets. 


Theocritus make Polypheme ſay, 


Kai yay da de Tido N xoaxovs os pr atyollsy 
H Yap wWpav is Tlovlev zee, 5 nv 0: Y. 


Nothing could be better fancied than-to make this 


enormous ſon of Neptune uſe the ſea for his looking- 


glaſs. But i is Virgil ſo happy when his little land- man 
ſays, 
Nec ſum add informis : nuper me inlittore a, - 
Cum placidum ventis ſtaret mare 


His wonderful judgment for once deſerted him, or he 
might have retain'd the ſentiment with a ſlight change 


in the application. For inſtance, what if he had 


faid, 


Certe ego me novi, liquidzque in imagine vidi 
Nuper aque, placuitque mihi mea forma videnti. 


It is a ſort of curioſity, you ſay, to find Ovid read- 


J wil diſſemble nothing. The 
| lines 
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lines are, as J have cited them, in the 13th book of 
the metamorphoſis, But unluckily they are put into 
the mouth of Polypheme. So that inſtead of inſtructing 
one poet by the other, I only propoſe that they ſhould 
make an exchange; Ovid take Virgil's ſea, and Vir- 
gil be contented with Ovid's water. However this 
be, you may be ſure the authority of the Prince of 
the Latin poets will carry it with admiring poſterity 
above all ſuch ſcruples of decorum. No wy wonders 
therefore to read | in Taſſo, Xs 


— Non ſon' io | 
Da diſprezzar, ſe ben me ſteſſo vidi 
Nel liquido del mar, quando Paltr? hieri 
Taceano i venti, et ei giacea ſenz* onda, 


But of all the miſappliers of this fine original ſen- 
timent, commend me to that other Italian, who made 
his ſhepherd ſurvey himſelf, in a fauntain indeed, but 

a fountain of his own weeping. 

3. You will forgive my adding one other inſtance 
«© of this vicious application of a fine thought,” 
You remember thoſe agreeable verſes of Sir Joon 


Suckling, 


- 6 Tempeſts of winds thus (as my forms of pier 
Carry my tears which ſhould relieve my heart) 
Have hurried to the thankleſs ocean clouds 

And ſhow'rs, that needed not at all the courteſy, 
When the poor plains have Janguiſh'd for the want, 


And almoſt burnt aſunder 
Brennoralt. A. 111. S. r. 


C 4 I don't 


* 
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I don't ſtay to examine how far the fancy of tears 
relieving the heart is allowable. But admitting the 
propriety of the obſervation, in the ſenſe the poet in- 
tended it, the ſimile is applied and expreſſed with the 
utmoſt beauty. It accordingly ftruck the beſt writers 
of that time. SPRAT, in his hiſtory of the Royal 
Society, is taking notice of the miſapplication of philo- 
ſophy to ſubjects of Religion. That ſhower, ſays 
< he, has done very much injury by falling on the 
„ ſea, for which the ſhepherd, and the ploughman, 
ce call'd in vain: The wit of men has been-profuſely 
c pour'd out on Religion, which needed not its help, 
and which was only thereby made more tempeſtu- 
00 ous: while it might have been more fruitfully 
44 ſpent, on ſome parts of philoſophy, which have been 
te hitherto barren, and might ſoon have been made 
4 fertil.” p. 25. 
You ſee what wire-drawing here is to make the 
compariſon, ſo proper in its original uſe, juſt and 
pertinent to a ſubject to which it had naturally no 
relation. Beſides, there is an abſurdity in ſpeaking 
of a ſhower's doing injury to the ſea by falling into 
it. But the thing illuſtrated by this compariſon re- 
quiring the idea of injury, he transfers the idea to the 
comparing thing, He wauld ſoften the abſurdity, 
by running the compariſon into metaphorical expreſ- 
ſion, but, I think, it does not remove it. In ſhort, 
for theſe reaſons, one might eaſily have infert*d an 
Imitation, without that parentheſis to apologize for 
it — To uſe that metaphor which an excellent 
te poet of our nation turns to another purpoſe — 


But 
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But a poet of that time has no better ſucceſs 
in the management of this metaphor, than the Hf 
torian. 


Love makes ſo many hearts the prize 

Of the bright CARL ISL E's conqu'ring eyes; 
Which ſhe regards no more, than they 

The tears of lefſer beauties weigh, 

So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour 
Into the Sea an uſeleſs ſnow'r; 
And the vex'd Sailors curſe the rain, 

Fe or * poor Shepherds pray'd in vain. 

 Waller's Poems, p. 25. 


The Sentiment ſtands thus, “ She regards the 
0e captive hearts of others no more than thoſe others 
& — the tears of leſſer beauties.” Thus, with much 
difficulty, we get to tears. And when we have them the 
alluſion to / clouds is ſo ſtrain'd, (beſides that he 
makes his ſhowers both «ſelefs and injurious ) that one 
readily perceives the poet's thought was diſtorted by 


imitation. 


3 


X. The charge of Plagiarfin is ſo diſreputable to 
a great writer that one is not ſurpriz'd to find him 
anxious to avoid the imputation of it. Yet ** this 
very de ſerves ſometimes, to fix it upon 
«© him.” 

Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to his de of 
Freſnoy's Alt of painting, makes the following ob- 
ſervation on Virgil. He pretends ſometimes to 
trip, but 'tis only to make you think him in dan- 

cc ger 
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cc ger of a fall when he is moſt ſecure. Like a ſkill- 
« ful dancer; on the Rope (if You will pardon the 
4 meanneſs of the ſimilitude) who flips willingly 
« and makes a ſeeming ſtumble, that You may think 
< him in great hazard of breaking his neck; while 
* at the ſame time he is only giving You a proof of 
et his dexterity. My late Lord Roſcommon was of- 
ce ten pleas'd with this reflection, &c.“ p. 50. 

His apology for the uſe of this ſimile, and his con- 
cluding with Lord Roſcommon's ſatisfaction at his 
remark, betray, I think, an anxiety to paſs for origi- 
nal, under the conſciouſneſs of being but an imita- 
tor. So that if we were to meet with a paſſage, ve- 
ry like this, in a celebrated antient, we could hardly 
doubt of it's being copied by Mr. Dryden. What 
think you then of this obſervation in one of Pliny's 
Letters, ** Ut quasdam artes, ita eloquentiam nihil 
<< magis quam ancipitia commendant. Vides qui fune 
t jn ſumma nituntur, quantos ſoleant excitare cla- 
* mores, cum jam jamque caſuri videntur.“ L. ix. 


Ebd. 26. 


PR1oR, one may obſerve, has acted more naturally 
in his Alma, and by fo doing, tho? the reſemblance 
be full as great, one is not ſo certain of his being an 


Imitator. The verſes are, of BUTLER, 


He perfect Dancer climbs the Rope, 
And balances your fear and hope: 
If after ſome diſtinguiſh'd leap, 
He drops his Pole and ſeems to flip ; 
; | 8 Straight 
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Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength *- © *? 
He riſes higher half his length. wo 


With wonder You approve his flight 
And owe your pleaſure to your fright. 


C. 22. 

Tho? the two laſt lines ſeem taken from the appli- 
cation of this fimilitude in Pliny, „ Sunt enim ma- 
« xime mirabilia, quæ maxime inexpectata, et ma- 
„ xime periculoſa,” - 

XI. Writers are, ſometimes, Galicia to 3 
themſelves: At others, they are fond to proclaim 
their Imitation. It is when they have a mind to 
* ſhew their dexterity in contending with a great 
original.“ 


Vou remember theſe Tins of Milton in his Conus, 


Wiſdom's ſelt 
Oft ſeeks to ſweet retired Solitude, W 
Where with her beſt nurſe, contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various buſtle of reſort 
Were all too ruffled, and ſometimes impair'd. 


On which Dr. Warburton has the following note. 


Mr. Pope has imitated this thought and (as was 
always his way when he imitated) improved it.“ 


Bear me, ſome Gods ! oh, quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome Solitude, the nurſe of Senſe ; 
Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And-the free Soul looks down to pity Kings. 


' 
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« Mr. Pope has not only improved the harmony, but 
« the ſenſe. In Milton, Contemplation is called the 
« Nurſe ; in Pope, more properly Solitude: In Mil. 
ton, Miſaem is ſaid to prune her wings; in Pope, 
& Contemplation is ſaid to do it, and with much great - 
ce ex propriety, as ſhe is of a ſoaring nature, and on 
tc that account is called by Milton himſelf, the Che- 
& rub Contemplation.” 

One ſees that Mr. Pope s view was to ſurpaſs his 
original; „which, it is ſaid, was always his way 


© when' he imitated.” The meaning is, when he 


purpoſely and profeſſedly bent himſelf to Imitation ; 


for then his fine genius taught him to ſeize every 


beauty, and his wonderful judgment, to avoid ev'ry 
defect or impropriety, in his author. And this diſtin- 


ction is very material to our paſſing a right judgment 
on the merit of Imitators. It is commonly ſaid, that 


their imitations fall ſhort of their originals. And they 


will do ſo, whatever the Genius of the Imitator be, 
if they are formed only on a general reſemblance of 
the thought imitated. For an Inventor comprehends 
his own idea more diſtinctly and fully, and of courſe 


| expreſſes his purpoſe better, than a caſual Imitator. 


But the caſe is different, when a good writer fudies 
the paſſages from which he borrows. For then he not 
only copies, but improves on the firſt idea ; and thus 
there will frequently (as in in the caſe of Pope) be 
reater merit in the Copyiſt, than the original, 
XII. We ſometimes catch an Imitation Jurking 


$ in a licentious Paraphraſe.” The ground of Suſ- 
| picion 
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picion lies in the very complacency with which a 
writer expatiates on a borrow'd ſentiment. He is 
uſually more reſerv'd in adorning one of his own. 
1. AURELIUs VIc rox obſerves of Fabricius, 
& quod difficilids ab honeſtate, quam Sol à ſuo curſu, 


« ayerti poſſet. 
Tasso0 flouriſhes a little on this thought 


Prima dal corſo diſtornar la Luna 
E le ſtelle potra, che dal diritto 


Torcere un ſol mio paſſo — rx. S. 24. 
Mr. Waller riſes upon the Italian, 
— where her love was due, a 


80 faſt, ſo faithful, loyal, and ſo true, 

That a bold hand as ſoon might hope to force 

The rowling lights of heav'n, as change her 
courſe.” On the Death of Lady Rich. 


But Mr. CowLEy, knowing what authority he 
had for the general ſentiment, gives' the reins to his 
fancy and wantons upon it without meaſure. 


Virtue was thy life's centre, and from thence 

Did filently and conſtantly diſpenſe 
The gentle vigorous influence 

To all the wide and fair circumference: 

And all the parts upon it lean'd fo eaſilie, 

Obey'd the mighty force ſo willinglie, 

That none could diſcord or diſorder ſer 
In all their contrarietie. 


* 


Each 
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Each had his motion natural and free . -- 
And the whole no more moy'd, than the whole world 
could be. | | BRurus. 


2. The Ned author of the Obſervations on 
Spenſer (from which fine ſpecimen of his critical ta- 
lents one is led to expect great things) directs us to 
another imitation of this ſort. 


Taflo had ſaid, 


Cioſi a lee belle lagrime le piume 
Si bagna Amore, e gode al chiaro lume. 


On which ſhort hint Spenſer has rais'd the hein 
luxuriant imagery, 


The blinded archer- boy, 
Like lark in ſhow'r of rain, 
| Sate bathing of his wings, 
And glad the time did ſpend 
Under thoſe chry ſtal drops, 
Which fall from her fair eyes, 
And at their brighteſt beams 
Him proyn'd in lovely wiſe, 


3. 1 will juſt add two more example of the ſame 
kind; chiefly, becauſe they illuſtrate an obſervation, 
very proper to be attended to on this ſubject ; which 

is, That in this diſplay of a borrowed thought, 
s the Imitation will generally fall ſhort of the Ori- 
« ginal, even tho the borrower be the greater Ge- 

* nius.” | | 7... 


. The 


9 
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Moon were in the flat ſea ſunk, It may be aſk'd, how 
this happen'd ? Very naturally. Milton was caught 
with the obvious imagery, which he found he could 
diſplay to more advantage; and ſo did not enough at- 
tend to the noble ſentiment that was couched un- 
der it. 
XIII. Theſe. are inſtances of a paraphraſtical li- 
cence in dilating on a famous Sentiment or Image. 
The ground is the ſame, only flouriſh'd\ upon by the 
genius of the Imitator. At times we find him pra- 
Riſing a different art; * not merely ſpreading, as-it 
« were, and laying open the ſame ſentiment, but 
& adding to it and by a new and ſtudied device im- 
& proving. upon it.“ In this caſe we naturally con- 
clude that the refinement had not been made, if the 
plain and ſimple thought had not preceded and given 
riſe to it.. You will Mi "_ — by what 
follows. 

1. Shakeſpear had faid of Henry jvth, 


—— He cannot long hold out theſe pangs 3 

The inceſſant care and labour of his mind 

Hath wrought the mure, that ſhould confine it in, 

So thin, that * looks through, and will break out. | 
Hen, iv, A. 4. 


You have, here the thought in it's firſt Simplicity. 
It was not unnatural, after ſpeaking of the body, as a: 
caſe or tenement of the Soul, the mure that | confines 
it, to ſay, that as that caſe wears away and grows 
| thin, life looks thro', and is ready to break out. 

8 D DANIEL, 


DAxIEL, by refining on this ſentiment, if by no. * 
thing elſe, ſhews himſelf to.be the copyift, I 
ing of the ſame Henry, he obſerves, 


And Pain and Grief, inforcing more and more, 

© Belieg'd the hold that could not long defend 2 | 
Conſuming ſo all the reſiſting ſtore t 

Of thoſe proviſions Nature deign'd to lend, 

As that the Walls, worn thin, permit the mind 
'To look out thorough, and his frailty find. 


Here we ſee, not ſimply that Life is going to N 
throꝰ the infirm and much worn habitation, but that 
the Mind looks thro' and finds his frailty, that it diſ- 
covers, that Life will ſoon make his eſeape. I might 
add, that the four firſt lines are of the nature of the 
Paraphraſe, conſider'd in the laſt article; And that 
the expreſſion of the others is too much the ſame 
to be original. But we are not yet come to the: 
head of expreſſion. ' And J chooſe to confine myſelf 
to the lingle point of view we have before us. 

Daniel's improvement, . then, looks like the artifice 
of a man that would outdo his Maſter. Tho he fails 
in the attempt. For his ingenuity betrays him into a 
falſe thought. The mind, looking thro', does not 
find it's own frailty, but the Catky of the building it 
inhabits. However I have endeavoured to BRL this 
miſtake. in my explanation. 

The truth is, Daniel was not a man to in peeve 
upon Shakeſpear. But now comes a writer, that 

knew * buſineſs much better. He chuſes to em- 
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ploy this well- worn image, or rather to alter it a 
little and then employ it, for the' conveyance of a 
very new fancy. If the mind could look thro” a thin 
body, much mare one that was cract'd and batter'd. 
And if it be for looking thro? at all, he will have it 
look to good purpoſe, and find, not ee only, 
but much other uſeful cine 

The lines are Mr. Waller's, and in the beſt man- 


ner of that very refined writer. 
2 


Stronger by weakneſs, wiſer, men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
The Soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light thro? chinks that time has made. 
2. After all, theſe conceits, I doubt, are not much 
to your taſte. The inſtance I am going to give, will 
afford you more pleaſure. Is there a paſſage in Mil- 


ton Vou read with more admiration, than this in the 
'Penſerafa ? | 


Entice the dewy-feather'd ſleep 

And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream ; 
Of lively portraiture diſplay'd 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 


Would You think it poſſible now that the ground 
work of this fine imagery ſhould be laid in a paſſage 
of Ben Johnſon? Yet ſo we read, or ſcem | to read in 
his & * f —_ | 


D2 . 
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Break, Phant'ſy, from thy cave of cloud, 
And ſpread thy purple wings: 
Create of airy forms a ſtream, 
And tho” it be a waking dream, 
Yet let it like an odour riſe 
To all the ſenſes here 
And fall like fleep upon their eyes 
Or muſick in their ear. 
It is a delicate matter to analyze ſuch paſſages as 


theſe; which, how exquiſite ſoever in the poetry, 
when eſtimated by the fine pbrenzy of a Genius, 


hardly look like ſenſe when given in plain proſe. But 


if You give me leave to take them in pieces, I will 
do it, at leaſt, with reverence, . We find then, that 
Fancy is here employ'd i in one of her niceſt operati- 
ons, the production of a day- dream ; which both po- 
ets repreſent as an airy form, or forms Areaming i in 
the air, gently falling on the eye-lids of her entranc'd 
votary. So far their imagery agrees. But now comes 
the mark of imitation I would point out to you, 
Milton carries the idea till farther, and improves 
finely upon it, in the conception as well as expreſſion, 
Johnſon evokes fancy out of her cave of cloud, thoſe 
cells of the mind, as it were, in which during her 
intervals of reſt, and when unemploy'd, fancy lies 
hid; and bids her, like a Magician, create this ſtream 
of forms. All this is juſt and truly poetical, — 
Milton goes further. He employs the dewy-frather'd 


Peep as his Miniſter in this machinery, And the 


m yite- 
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myſterious day-dream is ſeen waving at his wings in 
airy fiream. Johnſon would have Fancy immediately 
produce this Dream. Milton more poetically, be- 
cauſe in more diſtinct and particular imagery, repre- 
ſents Fancy as doing her work by means of ſleep; 
that ſoft compoſure of the mind abſtracted from out- 
ward objects, in which it yields to _—_— phantaſtic 
impreſſions. 

You ſee then a aha hv" improvement in this ad- 
dition to the original thought. And the notion of 
dreams waving at the wings ſleep is, by the way, 
further juſtified by what Virgil feigns of their /iching 


or rather Huttering on the leaves of his magic tree in 


the infernal regions. But it is curious to obſerve how 


this improvement itſelf aroſe from hints ſuggeſted by 
his original. From Johnſon's dream, falling, like 


ſleep upon their eyes, Milton took his feather'd fleep, 
which he imperſonates ſo properly ; 3 And from Phan- 
t/y's ſpreading her purple wings, a circumſtance, not 
ſo immediately connected with Johnſon's deſign of 
creating of airy forms a ſtream, he catched the idea of 
Sleep Spreading her wings, and to good purpoſe, ſince 
the airy ſtream of forms was to wave at them. | 
However, Johnſon's image, is, in itfelf incom- 


parable. It is taken from a winged inſect breaking 


out of it's Aurelia ſtate, it's cave of cloud, as it is 


finely called : Not unlike that of Mr. Pope, Ta” 


So ſpins the Silk- worm ſmall it's ſlender ſtore, ' 
And labours till it clouds itſelf all o'er. 
1V. Dunc. y. 253. 
3 3 
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And nothing can be juſter than this alluſion. For 
the antients always pictured FANCY and HUMANs 
LOVE with Inſect's wings. 

XIV. Thus then, whether the poet prevaricates, 
_ enlarges, or adds, ſtill we frequently find ſome latent 
circumſtance, attending his management, that con- 


victs him of Imitation. Nay, he is not ſafe even 


when he denies himſelf theſe liberties; I mean when 
he only glances at his original. ** For, in this caſe, 
& the borrowed ſentiment uſually wants ſomething of 
that perſpicuity which always attends the firſt deli- 
& very of it.” This Rule may be conſidered as the 
Reverſe of the Ia. A writer, ſometimes takes a plea- 
fare to refine on a plain thought: Sometimes (and 
that is uſually when the original ſentiment is well 
known and fully develloped) he does not fo much: as 
attempt to open and explain it. 


A poet of the laſt age has the following lines, on 
the ſubject of Religion, 


Religion now is a young Miſtreſs here, 

For which each man will fight, and dye at leaſt; 
Let it alone awhile, and *twill become . 
A kind of married wife; people will be ; 
Content to live with it in quietneſs. 


SUcCKLING fays this in his Tragedy of Brennoralt ; 
which is a Satir throughout on the riſing troubles of 
that time. BUTLER has taken the * and ap- 
plied it on the ſame occaſion. 


When 
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« When hard words, jealouſies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears, 
And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For dame Religion, as for Punk. 


Setting aſide the difference between the burleſque 
and ſerious ſtyle, one eaſily ſees that this ſentiment 
is borrowed from Suckling. It has not the clear and 
full expoſition of an original thought. Butler, only 
repreſents men as drunk with Religion and fighting 
for it as for a Punk. The other gives the reaſon of 
the Debauch, namely, fondneſs for a new face ; and 
tells us, beſides, how things would ſubſide into peace 
or indifference on a nearer and more familiar acquain- 
tance. One could expect no leſs from the Inventor 
of this humorous thought; a Borrower might be-con- 
tent to allude to it. 

XV. This laſt conſideration puts me in mind of 
another artifice to conceal a borrowed ſentiment, 
Nothing lies more open to diſcovery than a Simile in 
form, eſpecially if it be a remarkable one. Theſe 
are a ſort of purpurei panni which catch all eyes; and, 
if the compariſon be not a writer's own, he is almoſt 
ſure to be detected. The way then that refined Imi- 
tators take to conceal themſelves, in ſuch a caſe, is to 
run the Similitude into Allegory. We have a curi- 
ous inſtance in Mr. Pope, who has ſucceeded fo well 
in the attempt, that his — I believe, has ne- 


ver been ſuſpected, 
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The verſes, J have in my eye, are theſe fine ones, 
addreſſed to Lord Bolingbroke, | 


Oh, while along the ſtream of time thy name 

Expanded flies, and gathers all it's fame, 
Say, ſhall my little Bark attendant ſail, 

Purſue the triumph, and partake the Gale? 


What think you, now, of theſe admired verſes ? 
Are they, beſides their other beauties, perfectly ori” 
ginal? You will be able to reſolve this queſtion, by 
turning to the following paſſage in a Poet, Mr. 880 


was once fond of, I mean ST Arrius. 


Sic ubi magna novum Phario de litore puppis 
Solvit i iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes, 
Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali 
Invaſitque vias, in eodem anguſta phaſelus 
| £quore, et immenſi partem ſibi vendicat Auſtri. 
, "OILY. L. v. 1. 242. 


But, eſpecially, this ather, | 


— immenſz veluti CONNEXA carinæ 
CyYMBA MINOR, cum ſevit byems, pro parte, 
furentes 
Parva receptat aquas, et EODEM VOLVITUR 
AUSTRO. 
E SILV.L. 1. iv. 5. 120. 


XVI. I releaſe You from this head of Sentimentg 
with obſerving that we ſometimes conclude a writer 
to have had a celebrated original in his eye, when 

„ with- 
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without copying the peculiar thought, or ſtroke 
of imagery, he gives us only a copy of the impreſ- 
ce ſion, it had made upon him.“ 

. In delivering this rule I will not diſſemble that I 
myſelf am copying, or rather ſtealing from a great 
critic : From one, however, who will not reſent this 
theft ; as indeed he has no reaſon, for he is fo prodi- 
-giouſly rich in theſe things, as in others of more va- 
lye, that what he neglects or flings away, would make 
the fortune of an ordinary writer. The perſon I 
mean is the late Editor of Shakeſpear who, in an ad- 
mirable note on Julius Cæſar, taking occaſion to 
quote that paſſage of Cato, 


O think What anxious moments paſs between 

The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal un 
O, tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 


obſerves * that Mr. Addiſon was ſo ſtruck and affe- 
4 Qed with the terrible graces of Shakeſpear (in the 
«« paſſage he is there conſidering) that inſtead of imi- 
e tating his author's ſentiments, he hath, before he 
c was aware, given us only the copy of his own im- 
“ preflions made by them. For, 


Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, | 
Fil''d up with horror all, and big with death, 


* are but the affeQions raiſed by ſuch acces: images 
$23 theſe, : 
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———— All che Int'rim is 
- , Like a Phantaſma, or a bideous dream | 
| —— The ſtate of man, F 


Like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an Inſurrection.“ 


The obſervation is new and finely applied. Give 
me leave to ſuppoſe that the following is an inſtance 


of 7 the ſame nature. 
2, Milton on a certain occaſion ſays of Death, 


that he 
4 Grinn'd horrible a ghaſtly ſmile — - 
F. L.... 846. | 


This repreſentation is ſuppos'd by his learned Edi- 
tor to be taken from Homer, from Statius, or from 


the Italian poets. A certain friend of ours, not to be 


nam'd without honour, and therefore not at all, on 
ſo flight an occaſion, ſuggeſts that it might probably 
be copied from Spenſer's, 


Grinning grieſly — | B. 5. C. 12. 


And there is the more likelihood in this conjecture, 
23s the poet a little before had call'd death — the 
grieſiy terror — 5 704. But after all, if he had any 


preceding writer in view, I ſuſpect it might be 
FLETCHER 5 who, in his Wife for a Month, has 
thets remarkable — 
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The game oſ Death was never play'd more noblyg 
The meagre thief grew. wanton in his miſchiefs, ; 
And hs fbrunk bollew eyes ſinil d on his ruin. 


The word Gh, T would obſerve, gives the pre- 
ciſe idea of ſhrunk hollow eyes, and looks as if Milton, 
in admiration of his original, had only look'd out 
for an epithet to Death's ſmile, as he found. it piftured 
in Fletcher. 

Thus MUCH, then, may perhaps ſerve for an il- 
luſtration of the firſt part of this Inquiry. We have 
found out ſeveral marks and applied them to various 
paſſages in the beſt writers, from which we may rea- 
ſonably enough be allowed to infer an Imitation in 
point of Sentiment. For what reſpeRts the other part 
of Expreſſi jon, this is an eaſier taſk, and will be dif 
patch'd in few words, 

Only you will indulge me in an obvſervation or 
two to prevent Your expecting from me more than I 
undertake to perform. = 

When I ſpeak of Expreſſion then I mean to con- 
fine myſelf ““ to ſingle words or ſentences, or at moſt 
** the ſtructure of a paſſage.” When Imitation ĩs car- 
ried ſo far as to affect the general caſt of language; 
or what we call a Style, no great ſagacity is, perhaps, 
required to detect it. Thus the Ciceroniam, if they 
were not ambitious of proclaiming themſelves, are 
diſcoverable at the firſt glance. And the later Roman 
poets, as well as the modern Latin verſifiers, are to 
the beſt of their * Vi rgilian. The thing is per- 

dap 
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baps ſtill eaſier in a living language; eſpecially if 
that language be our own. Milton and Pope, if they 
have made but few poets, have made many imita- 
tors; ſo many, that we are ready to complain there 
is hardly an original poet left. 
Another point ſeems of no importance in the pre- 
ſent inquiry. I know, it is aſked, How far a writer 
| caſually or deſignedly imitates ; that is, whether he 
Copies another from memory only, without recollect- 
ing, at the time, the paſſage from which his expreſ- 
ſion is drawn, or purpoſely, and with full knowledge 
of his original. And this conſideration is of much 
weight, as I have ſhewn at large, where the queſtion 
is concerning the credit of the ſuppoſed imitator. For 
this is affected by nothing but direct and intended imi- 
tation. But as we are looking at preſent only for thoſe 
marks in the expreſſion which ſhew it not to be ori- 
ginal, it is enough that the reſemblance is ſuch as 
cannot well be accounted for but on the ſuppoſition 
of ſome ſort of commerce; whether immediately per- 
ceived by the writer himſelf, is not material. Tis 
true, this obſervation is applicable to ſentiments as well 
as expreſſion, And I have not pretended to give the 


preceding articles, as proofs or even preſumptions, in 
all caſes, that the later writer copied intentionally 
from a former. But there is this difference in the 
two caſes. Sentiments may be ſtrikingly ſimilar, or 
even identical, without the leaſt thought, or even 
effect of a preceding original. But the identity of ex» 


preſſion, except in ſome few caſes of no importance, 
| | | 15 
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3s, in the ſame language, where the writer ſpeaks 
entirely from himſelf, an almoſt impoſible thing. 
And you will be of this mind, if you reflect on the 
infinitely varied lights' i in which' the ſame image or 
ſentiment preſents itſelf. to different writers; the in. 
finitely varied purpoſe they have to ſerve by itz or 
where it happens to ſtrike preciſely in the ſame man- 
ner, and is directed preciſely to the ſame end, the in- 
finite combinations of words in which it may be ex- 
preſſed. To all which you may add, that the leaſt 
imaginable variations either in the terms, or the ſtruc- 
ture of them, not only deſtroys the identity, but 
often disfigures the reſemblance to that degree that 
we hardly know it to be a reſemblance. 

So that you ſee, the marks of imitated or, if you 
will, derived expreſſion are much leſs: equivocal, than 
of ſentiment, We may pronounce of the former with» 
out heſitation, that it is taken, when correſponding 
marks in the latter would only authorize us to con- 
clude that it was the ſame or perhaps ſimilar, 

I need not uſe more words to convince you, that 
the diſtinction of caſual and defign'd imitation is Rill 


of leſs ſignificancy in * claſs of imitations, than the 


other. 0 
And with this preamble, more nice W 
and circumſtantial than was neceſſary, I now proceed 
to lay before you ſome of thoſe figns of derived ex- 
preſſion, which I conceive to be unequivocal, If they 
are ſo, they will generally appear at firſt ſight; fo 
that I ſhall have little occaſion to trouble you, as 1 


did 
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did before, with my comments.. It will be fufficient 
| * deliver the rule, and to n | | 


1. An identity of expreſſion, eſpecially if carried 
on + og heme on 
of 1 imitation. | E 


5 Mr. Waller of — 


ele 
HFath the bright dame, whom heav'n affeQeth fo, 
Paints her, tis true, with the ſame hand which 


127 ſpr eads 
. Like Seeler colours thro” the flaw” ry meads * 


N buen laviſh nature with her beſt attire 
Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire, 
Mr. Fenton takes notice that the * is copying 
from the Muiopotmos of Spenſer, 9 


To the gay gardens his unſtaid deſire | 
- Him wholly carried to refreſh his ſprights,,. . 

' There laviſh Nature in her beſt attire 
Pours forth ſweet odours and alluring ſights. 5 


Pk ſhall ſee preſently, that beſides the identity of 
expreſſion, there is alſo another mark of imitation in 


this paſſage. 
II. But leſs than this will do, where the yt i ity 
of thought, and application of i it in friking. 


Mr. LT ſays en, ws 
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Shall burning tna, if a ſage requires, 
Forget to thunder and recall its fires? 
On air or ſea new matians be ampreſs'd, 
Oh blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breaſt? To 
When the looſe mountain trembles from on bigh, 
Shall gravitatiar ceaſe if you go by? 
Or ſome old temple nodding to its fall ; 
For W head reſerve the hanging wall? 


: He IV. $123, 


| Now turn to Mr, Wollaſton, an eaſy. natural wri- 
ter (where his natural manner is not ſtiffened b 
mathematical pedantry) and abounding in fine allles 
of the i imagination ; and ſee if the poet did not catch 
his expreſſion, as well as the fire of his e * 
this place, from the philoſopher,  - 


« As to the courſe of Nature, ir a good man * 
paſſing by an infirm building, juſt in the article of 
falling, can it be expected that God ſhould ſuſpend 
the force of gravitation till be is gone by, in order to 
his deliverance; or can we think it would be in- 
creaſed, and the fall-baſtened, if a bad man was there, 
only that he might be caught, cruſhed, and made an 
example? If a man's ſafety or proſperity ſhould de- 
pend upon winds or rains, muſt new motions. be im- 
preſſed upon the atmoſphere, and new directions given 
to the floating parts of it, by ſome extraorUitiary and 
new influence from God? 


III. Some- 
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III. Sometimes the original expreſſion is not taken 
but paraphraſed ; and the writer diſguiſes himſelf in 
a kind of circumlocution. Yet this artifice does not 
conceal him, eſpecially if ſome fragments, as it were, 
of the inventor's phraſe are found diſperſedly i in the 


imitation. 


For in the ſecret of her n thought 
A doubtful combat love and honour fought. 


Hence Mr. Waller, 


Fairfax $ Taſſo. B. Iv. 8. 70. 


There public care and private paſſion fiugbr 


4 doubt ſe combat | in his nodle thought. 


Poems p. 14. 


Public care is the periphraſis of honour, and private. 
paſſion, of Iove. For the reſt you ſee digjecti mem. 


8 


3001 


IV. An imitation 3 is Auma when there i Is 
but the leaſt particle of the original expreſſion, ** by 
a peculiar and no ey natural NO of. 


words.“ 


* F letcher” g faithful Shophrrdef the ſpeaker ſays, 


— — — — [0 thy face. 
| _ Shines more awful majeſty, 
Than dull weak mortality _ 
Dare with miſty eyes behold, 
AND LIVE — 


The 


The writer gane'd, but very db on ſuch 
an occaſion, at Deut. iv. 33. Did ever people hear 
& the voice of God. ſpeaking out of the midlt of the 
60 fire, a8 thou haſt heard, and live??? 


V. An uncommon conſtrufion of words not ak 
tical, eſpecially if the ſubject be the ſame, or the 
ideas ſimilar, will look like imitation. 


Milton ſays finely of the Stuan, 


— — — — — The Swan with arched naales; 


Between her white wings mantling proudly Ro ws 
HER 8TATE — 


T ſhould think he might probably have that line of 
Fletcher in his head, 


How like a Swan the S wins HER PACE [ 


The expreſſion, you ſee, is very like. 'Tis true the 
image in Milton is much nobler. It is taken from a 
barge of ſtate in a i public proceſſion. 5 


VI. We may even pronounce that a %,. el word is 
taken, when it is new and uncommon. 


Milton's calling a ray of light — a levell'd rule in, 
Comus # 340, is ſo particular that, when one reads 
in Euripides, N KANQN caps, Suppl. # 65d. 

one his no doubt that the learned poet tranſlated the 
Greek word. 


Again, Mr. Pope's, 
| E | | or. oy 
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Or raviſh'd with the wh:/*/ing of a name. 


is for the ſame reaſon, if there were no other points 
of likeneſs, copied from Mr. Cowley's 


« Charm'd with the fooliſh wh:///ings of a name. 
Tranſl. of Virgil's O ! fortunati nimium, &c. 


VII. An improper uſe of uncommon expreſſion, in 
very exact writers, will ſometimes create a ſuſpicion. 
Milton had called the ſight indifferently viſual nerve 
and viſual ray, P. L. 121. 620. xi. 415. Mr. Pope in 
his Meffiah thought he might take the ſame liberty, 
but forgot that though the viſual nerve might be purg- 
ed from film, the viſual ray could not. Had Mr. Pope 
invented this bold expreſſion, he would have ſeen to 


apply his metaphor more properly. 
VIII. Where the word or phraſe is foreign, there 
is, if poſſible, ſtill leſs doubt. 


| — —— > at laſt his ſail-broad vans 
l 
| 
| 
| 


He ſpreads for flight, Milton P. L. 11. 3.927. 
Moſt certainly from Tafſo's, 
— Spiega al grand volo i vanni. ix. 
And chat of Johnſon in his Sejanus, 


O!] what is it proud ſlime will not believe 
Of his own worth, to hear it equal prais'd 
Thus with the Gods — | A. 1. 


from 
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from i 


— — — nihil eſt quod credere de ſe 
Non pofft, cum laudatur Diis equa poteſtas. 


IX. Conclude the ſame when the expreſſion is an- 
' £:que, in the writer's own language. 

In Mr. Waller's Panegytic on the Protector, 
So, when a Lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angry grows, if he that firft took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 
He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. 


The antique formality of the phraſe that fir/# took 
pain, for, that firſt took the pains, in ſo pure and mo- 
dern a ſpeaker, as this poet, looks ſuſpicious. He 
took it, as he found it in an old writer. There are 
many other marks of imitation, but we had needed 
no more than this to make the diſcovery. 


So when a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 

And beats his tail, with courage proud, and wroth, 

If his commander come, who firſt took pain 

To tame his Ws Jonny his lofty creſt down go'tb. 
Fairfax's Tafſo, B. v111. S. 83. 


X. You obſerve in .moſt of the inflances, here 
given, beſides other marks, there is an identity of 
rhyme. And this circumſtance of itſelf, in our poetry, 


is no bad argument of imitation, particularly when 
E 2 Joined 
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Joined to a ſimilarity of expreſſion, And the reaſon is, 


the rhyme itſelf very naturally brings the _— 
along with it. 


ec Stuck o'er with titles, and bung round with 
ſtrings, 


That thou may'ſt be by Kings, or whores of Kings.” 
Eſſay on man, E. 1v 7. 205. 


aha Mr. Cowley in his tranſlation of Hor. 1. ep. 10. 
« To Kings, or to the favourites of Kings. 


2. Such is the world's great harmony, that ſprings 
From order, union, full conſent of things. 
Ep. 111. 295. 


from Denham's Cowper's Hill. 


„ Wiſely ſhe knew the harmony of things K 
As will as that of ſounds from diſcord ſprings.” 


3. Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way. 
— Eſſay on man, Ep. 1. $ 102. 


from Mr: Dryden's Pindaric Poem to the memory of 
K. Charles II. | 


« Out of the ſolar walk, or heav'ns high way.” 8 


' Though theſe conſonancies chyming in the wri- 


er's head, he night not always be aware of the i imi- 
ion. 


T AK 
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XI. In the examples, juſt given, there was no rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe& the poet was imitating, till you met 
with the original. Then indeed the rhyme leads to 
the diſcovery, But “ if an exact writer falls into a 
A of expreſſion for the ſake of rhyme, you may 
ev'n previouſly conclude that he has ſome precedent 


for it.“ 
In the famous lines 
Let modeſt Foſter, if he will, excell 


Ten metropolitans in preaching well. 
Ep. to Satires, # 131. 


T uſed to ſuſpect that the phraſe of preaching well ſo 
unlike the conciſe accuracy of Pope, would not have 
been hazarded by him, if ſome eminent writer, tho? 
perhaps of an older age and leſs correct taſte than his 
own, had not ſet the example. But I had no doubt 
left when I happened on the following couplet in Mr. 
Waller. 


Your's ſounds ala, and tells us you excell 


No leſs in courage, than in ſonging well, 
Poem to Sir W. D*Avenant. 


Our great poet i: is more happy in the en of 
theſe rhymes on another occaſion, 


Let ſuch teach others, who themſelves excell, 


And cenſure freely, who have written well. 
Eſſay on Crit. 3 15+ 


E 3 The 
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The reaſon is apparent. But here he glanced a at 
the Duke of Buckingham” 85 


. Nature s chief maſter piece is writing well. 


XII. The ſame pauſe and turn of expreflion are 
pretty ſure ſymptoms of imitation.” Theſe minute 
reſemblances do not ufually ſpring from Nature, which, 
when the ſentiment is the ſame, hath a hundred ways 

of its own, of giving it to us, 


1. That noble verſe in the eſſay on criticiſm, 3 625. 
66 F or fools ruſh in, where angels dare not tread, 
is cem! faſhion'd upon Shakeſpear” „ 


* the world is grown ſo RW 
0 4 That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not 
r KB Rich. III. A. 1. S. 111. 


2. The verſes to Sir W. Trumbal in Paſt, I. 


“ And carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 
To all the world illuſtriouſſy are loſt.” | 


from Waller's Maids Tragedy alter'd, 


Happy i is he that from the world retires 
And carries with him what the world admires, 
P. 215. Lond. 1712, 


XIII. When to theſe marks the ſame Rhyme. is 
added, the caſe is ſtill more evident. 


cc Men 
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« Men would be angels, angels would be Gods. 
Eſſay on Man, Ep.. 7126. 


Without all queſtion from Sir Fulk Grevil, 


Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be Gods, _ 
Wee Lond. 1633. p- 73. 


| XIV. The ſeeming quaintoeh and obſcurity of an 
expreſſion frequently indicates imitation, As when in 
Fletcher's Pilgrim we read, 


„ Hummings of higher nature vex his brains, 
A.11, 8. 9 


Had the idea 5 original, the poet had expreſſa 
it more plainly. In leaving it thus, he pays his rea- 
der the complement to. Oy that he will W 
call to mind, | 


— — — — aliena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circa ſaliunt latus. 


which ſufficiently explains it: As we may ſee from 
Mr. Cowley's application of the ſame paſſage. Alie- 
na negotia centum per caput et circa ſaliunt latus. 


A hundred buſineſſes of other men fly continually 
about his head and ears, and ftrike him in the face 


like Dorres.” Diſc. of Liberty.” And ſtill more clear- 
ly, from Mr. Pope's, Cs 


A hundred other men's affairs, 
Like bees, are humming in my ears. 


E 4 earned 


— 
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Learned writers of SEE parts ebound. in theſe de- 
licate alluſions. It makes a principal part of mo- 


dern elegancy to glance in this oblique manner at well 
known paſſages in the claſſics, _ „ 


XV. I will trouble you with but one more note of 
imitated expreſſion, and it ſhall be the very reverſe of 
the laſt. When the paſſages glanced at are not fami- 
liar, the expreſſion is frequently minute and circum- 

ſtantial, correſponding to the original in the order, 
turn, and almoſt number of the words. The reaſons 
are, that the imitated paſſage not being known, the 
imitator may give it, as he finds it, with ſafety, or at 
leaſt without offence ; and that, beſides, the force and 
beauty of it would eſcape us in a brief and general al- 
luſion. The following are inſtances. 


1. “ Man never is, but always to be bleſt. 
Eſſay on man, Ep. x. 69. 


from Manilius 
| Victuros 0 mus ſemper, nec vivimus unquam, 


2. — — — — — Hope never comes, 
That comes to all' 
Milton P. L. 1. J. 66. 
from Euripides in the Tread. v. 676. 


, 0 T& Aunt keel, 4 
Zuverw Eamles — 
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3. But above q], that in Johnſon's Cataline 


— — . He ſhall die: 
Shall was too ſlowly ſaid: He's dying ; That 
Is ſtill too flow: He's dead. | 


from Seneca's Hercules furens, A. 111. 


Lycus Creonti debitas pœnas dabit, | 
Lentum eſt, dabit: dat: hocquoqueeſt lentum, dedis 


Vou have now, Sir, before you a ſpecimen of thoſe 
rules, which I have fancied might be fairly applied 
to the diſcovery of imitations, both in regard to the 
SENSE and EXPRESSION of great writers. I would 
not pretend that the ſame ſtreſs is to be laid on all, 
but there may be ſomething, at leaſt, worth attending. 
to in every one of them. It were eaſy, perhaps, to 
enumerate ſtill more, and to illuſtrate theſe I have 
given with more agreeable citations, Yet I have 
ſpared you the diſguſt of conſidering thoſe vulgar paſ- 
| ſages, which every body reeollects and ſets down for 
acknowledged imitations. 'And theſe I have uſed are 
taken from the moſt celebrated of the ancient and 
modern writers. You may obſerve indeed that I have 
chiefly drawn from our own poets ; which I did, not 
merely becauſe I know you deſpiſe the pedantry of 
confining one's ſelf to learned quotations, but becauſe 
I think we are better able to diſcern thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which betray an imitation, in our own lan- 
' guage than in any other. Amongſt other reaſons, an 
t 45 identity of words and phraſes, upon which ſo much 
| 1 
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depends, eſpecially i in the article of expreſſion, is only 
to be had in the ſame language. And you are not to 
be told with how much more certainty we determine 
of the degree of evidence, which ſuch identity affords 
for this purpoſe, in a language we ſpeak, than in one 


which we only. liſp or ſpell. 
But You will beſt underſtand of what importance | 


this affair of expreſſion is to the diſcovery of imitati- 
ons, by conſidering how ſeldom we are able to fix an 
imitation on Shakeſpear. The reaſon is, not, that 
there are not numberleſs paſſages in him very like to 
others in approved authors, or that he had not read 
enough to give us a fair hold of him; but that his ex- 
preſſion is ſo totally his own, that he almoſt alway, 
ſets us at defiance. 
You will aſk me, perhaps, now I am on this ſub- 

ject, how it happened that Shakeſpear's language is 
everywhere ſo much his own as to ſecure his imita- 
tions, if they were ſuch, from diſcovery ; when I pro- 
nounce with ſuch aſſurance of thoſe of our other 
| poets. The anſwer is given for me in the Preface to 
Mr. Theobald's Shakeſpear; though the obſervatiun, 
I think, is too good to come from that critic, It is, 

that, though his words, agreeably to the ſtate of the 
Engliſh tongue at that time, be generally Latin, his 
phraſeology is perfectly Engliſh: An advantage, he 
owed to his ſlender acquaintance with the Latin 
idiom. Whereas the other writers of his age, and 
ſuch others of an older date as were likely to fall in- 


to his hands, had not only the molt familiar acquain- 
tance 
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tance with the Latin idiom, but affected on all ac- 
cafions to make uſe of it. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that, though he might draw ſometimes from the La- 
tin (Ben Johnſon, you know, tells us, He bad leſs 
Greek) and the learned Engliſh writers, he. takes no- 
thing but the ſentiment ; the expreſſion comes of itte, 
and is purely Engliſh. 

I might indulge in other reflections, and detain 
you ſtill further with examples taken from his works. 
But we have lain, as the Poet ſpeaks, on theſe prim- 

roſe beds, too long. It is time that you now tiſe to 
your own nobler inventions; and that I return myſelf 
to thoſe, leſs pleaſing, perhaps, but more uſeful ſtu- 
dies from which your friendly ſollicitations have called 
me. Such as theſe amuſements are, however, I 
cannot repent me of them, ſince they have been in- 
nocent at leaſt, and even ingenuous; and, what I 
am fondeſt to recollect, have helped to enliven thoſe 
many years of friendſhip we have paſs'd together in 
this place. I ſee indeed, with regret, the approach 
of that time, which threatens to take me both from 
it, and you. But however fortune may diſpoſe of 
me, ſhe cannot throw'me to a diſtance, to which _ 
your affection and good withes, at NE will not fol- 
low me. 


And for the reſt, 


Be no unpleaſing melancholly mine. 
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The roming years of my life will not, J foreſee, 
in many reſpects be what the paſt have been to me. 
But, till they take me from myſelf, I muſt alway 
bear about me the agreeable remembrance of of ou 

friendſhip. | | 


Jan, \ 
Dear Sir, 


Your moſt affeftionate 


's Friend and Servant. 
CAM B. | | 
.15 Aug. 1757. 
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